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all went well. Hundreds of miles of cable were paid
out without mishap, and the Great Eastern had covered
1064 miles of the voyage when suddenly the cable
snapped under the immense strain. Efforts were made
to recover the broken end, but all proved futile, and
so for the fourth time the attempt to connect the two
continents had come to an untimely close.

Now surely Field and his companions might have
been forgiven if they had retired from the fray, but
Field for one refused to abandon the enterprise. Failure
only made him more determined to succeed, and the
following year the Great Eastern again set out to connect
Great Britain with America. This time success attended
the attempt. Without a break the cable was laid across
the floor of the ocean, and from that day to this Britain
and America have been connected by the telegraph,
which Morse invented, and in which Field saw the
vision of continent linked to continent beneath the
trackless miles of sea.

Thus the desire of those artist friends with whom
Morse had once discussed the problem of communi-
cations was fulfilled, and the New World and the Old
were brought so close together that a message which it
had once required weeks to deliver could now be sent
from one to the other in a few minutes. And Morse and
Field, more than any other men, had worked the wonder.